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3h bn ~ AND RENEWAL comers in the early 18th century. From 1700 the great ex: 


‘WOW old are the “old Unitarian families?” Their the commercial and industrial centres country 
4 names are household words with us. Some are known districts and from Scotland and Wales. They attached them- 
chiefly in one congregation only, with which they have been selves to the Dissenting congregations, often marrying the 
identified generation after generation ; others have taken a daughters of the founders and in a ion or so taking 
leading part in denominational affairs and in the government the lead. It was uch 
of the colleges, and are as closely and honourably associated cessful in business, as that men beginning a business career 


with Unitarianism as, for example, the Cadburys and Frys became Dissenters. The founder of the Unitarian Greg 
_ are with the Society of Friends. Some of these families are family left Scotland in 1715; the first Rathbone came to 
happily still with us ; others have died out or broken the Liverpool from rural Cheshire about the same time; the 
connection. In 1900 the annual report of Manchester Col- first Brocklehurst came to Macclesfield in 1709; the 

and accord- 


lege was lamenting that they were ceasing to send sons into Se aerancnaeeles 
the ministry. A recent front page article in The Inquirer, pt eh Ms vy otal 


certain social changes have taken place in our congregations 
persons and new families have come : | 


Puritanism and Rationalism 
_ - We usually take it for granted that the old families are 
congregations themselves, 
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ion, 1760- | 
distributing 
Naturally new blood meant new ideas. These new- 
They were attracted to whatever was new, enterprising, ‘ 
century Puritan ong. The economic historians tell us that chief object was to reform the worship and government of a 
the Puritan virtues of thrift and hard work led to success in the Church of England, and which therefore had lost much = 
commerce, industry and the professions ; that the Test Act of its reason for existence after 1662, had become merely 3 
shut the children of the Puritans out of public and national Wing of 
service, and so turned them to the business and professional _— it a more basis and a new lease of life. The so-called ‘ 
Rational Dissenters of the second half of the 18th century 
Act. them out of the universities and compelled them = are largely of this type and origin, and from 1760 onwards 7 
to set up their enterprising Diosenting academies. The there were conflicts in congregations between the - 
ecclesiastical historians tell us that Calvinism became more conservatives and the radicals, between the orthodox Dis- # 
by and the Usiterions. In explaining them, sncil 
it as the same people ar children grand- , 
terms ministers; a study 
Meo of new men and new 
i aicestry back to the Puritan be innin The Monks 
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very difficult to solve ; 
if long within the next 
years if a -Standing tradition of solid, stimulating ) 
scholarship is not to be allowed to decay. . 
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_-:.As is to be expected many pages in this report are devoted 
to a consideration of Asia’s economic needs and of effective 
methods by which the fight against its appalling poverty can 
be. effectively waged. There is emphasis too upon the impor- 
tance of proper teaching in the West concerning the Oriental 
contribution to world civilization. Much more needs to be 
learned about the co-operation of civilizations; of the tech- 
niques and spiritual insights on which Western civilization is 
based but which were independently discovered and directly 
contributed by India and China. : 


-’~ Such knowledge is essential if we are to be citizens of one | 


world. And Christian people at this time can make a real 
contribution to that goal by striving to create the moral and 
mental climate in which there may be a truly spiritual advance 
towards it. Minds in Movement can be a real help in this 
regard for it places soberly and sensibly before us the con- 
flicting issues that must be faced. We owe a debt to the 
Friends who are its authors, both for the careful presentation 
of facts and for the excellent bibliography which will prove 
pe sear help to those who want to go more deeply into 
matter. 


It would be aging if we could feel that Christians 
everywhere are ready to give endorsement for the final hope 
that the report expresses—“ that a new kind of creative sym- 
pathy may grow up between the adherents of the world’s 
different faiths.” 


Unitarians were among the pioneers to work for fellowship — 


COLLECTIVE INSECURITY 
By G. Randall Jones 


BOUT a year ago, a house near where I live caught fire 

=’ and was burned to the ground. Now, a new house has 
been built on the site, following closely the plan and pattern 
of the old house. But with one significant difference. The 
ee The old house had a thatched 
Thatch, though picturesque, is inflammable. But the 
people who might be expected to know most about the risk 
of fire are the underwriters of fire insurance companies. Some 


_ while ago, the Board of Fire Underwriters in U.S.A. made a 


survey of all fires which had occurred in their territories 


and tile roofs. Lulled by a sense of security, they grow care- 


One day a lighted match is dropped, or an old electric 
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recent years. = in proportion to 
| total number of houses involved, more fires occurred in brick . 
houses than in those constructed entirely of timber. In view 
of this, it would not surprise me to learn that fires in houses | 
with thatched roofs were less common than in those with tiled ; 
roofs, despite the higher premiums charged for the insurance i 
of such houses. 
The reason is simple. The folk who live in timber houses, 
or in houses with thatched roofs, know that they are sur- 
rounded by inflammable material. Therefore, they are always 
on their guard. They take precautions. But the people in 
“Not a new synthetic religion, intellectually conceived, brick-and-tile houses trust to the security of their brick walls : 
but a genuine passion to understand, to work together, to oss. 
speak in unity to the common world. cable tO repiaced ruses. OF If ng 
An ecumenical movement, in in which participating : 
faiths, while not sacrificing any of their own tradition yet though too brick. 
achieve that deepening power that comes from fellowship. and-tile house een to be 2 ation, tie alarm bell sends 
a : : out its summons, ire Brigade is hurrying to a disaster 
munity not to fall back from the helm of this activity for ™ 
“openness and humility between fferent faiths may What am I trying to 9 : 
; - : ” prove? Am I trying 
the new sign for which the world is seeking. timber-and-thatch house is safer than one 
in 
LANGU house is is not unimportant, 
people inside the house is all important. ya 
C Mario Pei who wrote a fascinating study of language in his 
The Story of continues his study in a new book, 
unique range of learning and an equally unique humanity in The human factor warns people who live in glass houses 
the use of it he discusses the development of the English not to throw stones. The human factor urges folk in timber- 
and speculates upon its future. and-thatch houses to be on their inst fire. . 
almost as readily as their nafive language. In Ireland, it is pull him up im any emergency. The human factor causes il 
stated, it is necessary to affirm in English on notice boards, people with delicate constitutions to live within their reserves 
Cut the last tie with England, the language ! of Seat vary Gey agp and 
There are many other facts which suggest English as outlast their more robust contemporaries. The human factor 
is always upsetting our calculations and bringing about the 
opposition to it. assumption of those speak most unexpected results. 
can stir peoples of other languages. one 
| - 4 Let us thank God for the human factor and for the un- 
SS ee eee ee expected result which it brings about. As things are nowadays, 
| we need a few unexpected results. A superficial examination 
P their faith in “ the progress of mankind 
A totally different book with a message for all students and 
Man's Dilemma (Alica and Unwin, 9s. 6d.) 7 gas! gard torian has been dimmed, and the of disaster 
oa food problems here wise counsel on the subject of a pated wees But perhaps the pro of disaster have 
acted 1 with ™ were dupes, fears may be liars.” there- 
progress of mankind is I say is that 
it & & Warning we dare not ignore. able. I do not say that the frail house of our Western 
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| : Plymouth Unitarian League, is on “ Church Constitutions ‘and 
THE LINDSEY PRESS xcc000x Conditions of Church Membership”—a very important topic. 
. A “ Monday Club” has been started at Taunton, and we very 
We have now published seventeen booklets in the series of Quantosia: 
ove on the heights CKS: 
2 @6Reli in a World: Unitarians State Their ° Shon western churches record that they have had quite 
number of visitors during the holiday period. During 
period, at Ilminster and Yeovil have 
? y the Rev. A. W. Vallance, the Rev. Elspeth Vallance, and the ‘Rev! 
R. Philipson. 
Golders Green and Highgate: “We, the 
: All Souls’ Church, Golders Green, and Highga 
A ‘ Christian Church, welcome you as our Minister, 
4 , pledge ourselves, so far as in us lieth, to walk 
| of spirit, ‘in the bond of peace and with you to 
dom.” Such was the undertaki ven when 
| Th ssaeemeeeenmenne was dedicated in the presence of a very 
. 14 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.!1 covering an area of about ge Baas t is surrounded by 
; Miscellaneous ‘Dry Wall” style.” The centre of the Garden is a newly laid 
| lawn and this is surrounded by twelve Cypress trees. This is. the 
7 first Garden of Remembrance for the burial of caskets to be 
. created in the town of Warrington. The whole cost is to be niet 
P by the donations of the members of the chapel. Four Governors 
ew nae a have been appointed who shall have full authority: The Minister 
! Marriage of Cairo Street Se + to the Congregation, the 
Treasurer and the of the Committee. - Follow- 
Congregational Church, Grantham, William Allen Meldrum ng Go one 
. of 2 Vicarage Road, Longhulme, Manchester, to Emily Madeline, ing that when the Garden was opened to visitc 
only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Edwards, of 4 Welby was experienced for the whole of the week 
‘ Gardens, Grantham, Lincs. estimated that some hundreds of people have 
General Assembly Headquarters Staff 
: w 1 Assistant (shorthand ist) to (Unitarian), New 
interested in U. and F.C. Churches ts decirable Seely by Unitarian Rally was held on 
letter to the Secretary of the G.A., 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. ceedings began with a service, c 
visitors 
o-day.” “hare pciety, 
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